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The Emperor's Barge. 


nE Chinese, though neither savage nor 

barbarous, are still, in most respects, 

very unlike other civilized nations. 

In houses, dress, furniture, equipage, 
worship — indeed, in most of the actions, 
feelings, and opinions of life, they are a 
peculiar people. ‘They have, in fact, struck 
out a civilization of their own. Their 
religion, their literature, their arts, are 
all Chinese, and nothing but Chinese. It 
is curious to observe that although, for 
many centuries, they have been a cultiva- 
ted people, and even preceded the Eu- 
ropeans in many useful and ingenious 
discoveries, they seem to stand still at 
a certain point, beyond which they are 
not capable of improvement. ‘There they 


remain, century after century; and, while | 
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other nations have surpassed them, they 
still conceive that they are the most 
learned, civilized, and polished people in 
the world. All other nations they con- 
ceive to be barbarians, and hold them in 
supercilious contempt. 

The Chinese vessels may serve as a 
sample of their national character. We 
give a picture of the emperor’s barge, 
which shows some taste, some ingenuity, 
and no little industry; yet how clumsy, 
how ineffective, is it in comparison with a 
Yankee steamboat! The Chinese em- 
peror can go, by dint of rowing, three 
miles an hour, while we go fifteen. This 
is about the difference between the ener- 
gy of the Chinese and the civilized peo- 
ple of Europe and America. 
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Yi The Twins. t 
i Y 
ty ome hither, all my little friends, and | with looking upon scenes in which Ican no bh 
if 1 look at this picture! Is it not pleas- | longer bear a part, and with telling tales h 
wm 4 ant to see two children of the same |of things that happened when I was a ‘ 
age, looking so much alike that you | boy. ‘Though my legs are stiff, as you all b 
can hardly tell them apart, and to see | know, my talking contrivances are pretty 
them so happy with their mother ? brisk yet. th 
Who is there that does not love chil-| But I was speaking of twins —and it th 
dren? I! love all young things — kittens, | is my purpose to tell a story about a pair ws 
chickens, lambs; but, more than all, [| of them. It is not intended for sour old a 
love children. I cannot romp about with | people, who forget that they were chil- be 
them, play “hide and seek,” or “ whoop, | dren once, but for those to whom childish a 
whoop, halloo,” as I used to do; but I can | joys and sorrows can still excite a tear or for 
look on and -enjoy their sport as well as | smile of sympathy. Here is the story : — ne 
they do themselves. It does my old sides} There was once a pair of twins, named qu 
good to shake, once in a while, at the | Danand Daniel. While very young, they for 
sight of juvenile fun and frolic. I some-| were so nearly alike that you could | 
times wish I were young again. How I | hardly tell them apart; but, as they grew ~ 
would skip over the hills and hill-sides! | older, there was a striking difference be- ies 
But that.cannot be; so I must be content |tween them. Dan was dark-haired, me 
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black-eyed, and of a sallow complexion ; 
while Daniel had flaxen hair, blue eyes, 
and a bright and ruddy skin. Their 
characters also differed ; for Dan was bold, 
daring, and fond of wild frolic and ad- 
venturous enterprise; while his brother 
loved rippling waters, blushing flowers, 
and whispering summer winds, 

But, while the boys were thus unlike, 
they still loved each other dearly, and never 
could be long happy in a state of separa- 
tion. Dan would sometimes spend a 
whole day in the mountains, alone, pur- 
suing wild game amid the cliffs and ra- 
vines ; but at night he loved to tell Daniel 
all about it: nothing pleased him so 
much as to see the boyish wonder and 
admiration depicted on his brother’s face, 
us he gave an account of his adventures. 

And Daniel found pleasure, too, in re- 
counting his pastimes to Dan, and, after 
the fatigue of rougher sports, the latter 
was soothed and gratified to hear his 
brother tell of the delight with which he 
had all day followed a brook, stopping 
only to pluck the flowers that bribed him, 
by their beauty, from his pleasure-chase. 

Thus days and years passed on, until 
the two boys approached manhood. At 
that period their peculiarities of character 
were very, distinct, and they at last fan- 
cied that there was too little sympathy 
between them for happiness. The time 
arrived when they were about to travel 
for the sake of improvement. A cold- 
ness had grown up between them. They 
quarrelled, and separated, as they hoped, 
forever. , 

But Providence sometimes takes better 
care of us than we do ourselves. After 
several years, Dan was travelling in a 


mountainous land, infested with robbers. 





It was evening, and, as he proceeded along 
the road, he heard cries of distress, He 
followed the direction of the sounds, and 
soon came to a scene of terror. By the 
light of the moon he discovered a young 
man, pale and feeble, who was begging 
for life, while a grim ruffian was pressing 
him to the earth, and about to strike a dag- 
ger into his bosom. Dan approached be- 
hind the robber, and, with a single blow 
of his fist, struck him to the earth. The 
young man, whom we need not name, 
rose and poured out his thanks to his deliv- 
erer. ‘They then parted ; but, though they 
did not recognize each other, there was 
something in the scene which interested 
them, and both regretted, after the sepa- 
ration, that they had parted so soon. 

A few months after this, in another 
country, Daniel took up his lodging in a 
small inn. In the night he heard a sick 
man groaning in an adjoining room. — His 
heart was touched, and in the morning 
he paid the sufferer a visit. He was de- 
lirious with fever, and Daniel determined 
to watch by his side till the crisis of his 
disease. For four days and four nights 
he devoted himself to the youthful patient, 
not changing his clothes or seeking his 
bed during that period. 

At last the crisis of the disease came, 
and passed, and the danger was over. 


The patient woke from a refreshing sleep,’ 


and his deep black eyes, before rolling in 
the insanity of disease, awoke with the 
calm, quiet look of returning reason and 
health. At this moment a strange thought 
thrilled through the heart of the two young 
men, for each discovered that he had found 
a brother. ‘They now opened their hearts 
to each other, and found that, without 
knowing it, they each had saved the oth- 
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er’s life. Dan had delivered his brother 
from the robber in the mountain, and 
Daniel had saved him, by careful nursing, 
from the ravages of fever. 

I need not tell my reader how fondly 
the brothers were now buried in each 
other’s arms, and how they mourned over 
the folly that had separated them so long. 
They now discovered that, although of 
different natural gifts and endowments, 
they were still suited to promote each 
other’s happiness ; and perhaps my young 
readers may learn from my story that chil- 
dren of different habits and tastes may 
still be very good and pleasant friends. 


——_—_@——— 


o.. 2 
Thanksgiving Day. 
protHueRr Charles and sister Jane, 
To-morrow is Thanksgiving day ' 


I'm sure [ hope it will not rain, 
For then at home we'll have to stay. 


And grandmamma has asked us all 
To stay to dinner and to tea; 

And we are then to have a ball — 
O dear, how happy we shall be ! 


And baby James will go with us, — 
He was not old enough last year, — 
He'll play with grandmamma’s black puss, 
Though she will scratch his hands, I fear. 


But first to church we all must go, 
And pray to God, who lives on high; 
He looks on children here below 
From his vast dwelling in the sky. 


——@—— 


HERE is, says a sour wag, a very plau- 
sible reason, to be found in an old say- 
ing, for not taking a fat woman unto 
yourself for a wife : —“ Of all evils 


The Blighted Potato. 


saw a murphy in my garden growing , 
| I boldly prigged it — nobody was there , 
Rich in all charms familiar to the knowing, 
Of size unrivalled, and of kidney rare. 
At evening hour I put it in my cellar, 
Where never murphy had been put befure 
I thought myself a very downy feller; 
I smiled upon it, and I shut the door. 


Next day I took the murphy out to pee! it, 
Casting the peeling carelessly away ; 
When — horrid fact! [ shudder to reveal 
it!— 
I found it blighted — hastening to decay | 
Vainly I strove the wholesome parts to cher- 
ish ; 
But nought remained of what is now so 
dear. — 
Oniy with life shall the remembrance perish, 
How bad potatoes have turned out this 
year. 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac for 1546 


———— 


The following lines were sent by 2 
young lady to her lover, whose name was 
Nott. 


Wuy urge, dear sir, a bashful maid 
To change her single lot ? 

When well you know I've often said, 
In truth I love you, Nott. 


For all your pains I do, Nott, care , 
And trust me, on my life, 

Though you had millions, I declare, 
I would, Nott, be your wife. 


= 


GENTLEMAN lately complimented a 
lady on her improved appearance. 
* You flatter me,” said the lady. 
* Not so,” he replied, “ for I de- 
clare you are as plump as a partridge.” pen 
‘At first,” rejoined the lady, “ I thought tin 
you guilty of flattery only ; but now | tig 





choose the /east.” 


find that you actually make game of me.” But 
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Mind Your Book! 


H, puss, puss, puss! — why don’t you 
mind your lesson? You'll never 
learn to read, unless you look on the 
book. 

There you go— purr, purr, purr — 
just as if there was no such thing as a 
ook. Pray, old cat, what are you think- 
ing of ? Are you dreaming of catching 





mice, or feasting upon some poor little 
bird? Or are you thinking of the old rat 
you once saw in that trap, on the ground ? 

How stupid you are! You are really 
as bad as some little boys and girls that | 
know, who won’t look on the book, and 
who won’t learn to read. Shame on you, 
puss ! 


_——— 


Travels and Adventures of Thomas Trotter 


[Continued from p. 103.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Now took my route through the Turk- 
ish provinces toward Constantinople, 
im consequence of accounts which 
reached me that the Russians had 
penetrated into the very heart of Circas- 
sia, and that nothing, apparently, hindered 
the entire subjugation of the country. 
But these accounts turnéd out in the end 





to be great exaggerations. ‘The Circas- 
sians continued to maintain their ground 
against their invaders, and, in fact, have 
ever since effectually prevented them 
from getting firm hold of any portion of 
the country. Even at the moment while 
I am writing this page, in the spring of 
1846, intelligence continues to reach us 
of the obstinate and persevering resistance 
which these brave and hardy mountain- 
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eers are making against the armies of 
Russia. 

But my steps were now turned home- 
ward, and I desired to see something 
more of the interesting countries of Asia 
Minor, which in former times were full 
of populous and flourishing cities, but 
which at the present day, under the 
wretched government of the Turks, ex- 
hibit a melancholy spectacle of desola- 
tion. From Erzeroom to Constantinople, 
the direction lies along the shore of the 
Black Sea, at no great distance ; the land 
is high and mountainous, ‘and the climate, 
of course, pretty cold. It was the begin- 
ning of April; yet the snow lay very 
thick, and violent storms of wind were 
frequent. In passing the gaps of the 
mountains, sudden blasts of wind came 
down from the heights, which surpassed in 
violence all the squalls I had ever witnessed. 
They were like a blast from the mouth 
of a cannon—so swift and fierce, that 
horses ana riders were fairly blown down 
upon their haunches, or thrown heels over 
head in the snow. Showers of frozen 
snow, great hailstones, and powdered 
ice, came pouring on us from every quar- 
ter with an impetuosity that no one could 
face or withstand ; and we were generally 
forced to halt, and turn round, till the 
force of the blast was spent. All this 
time the snow was filling the path up, so 
that we were perpetually in danger of 
losing the track. 

In one of these emergencies, when we 
had been brought to a complete stand-still, 
not knowing which way to direct our 
steps, suddenly we were cheered by the 
glad sound of mule-bells tinkling in the 
intervals of the roaring of the storm. We 
turned our eyes eagerly in the direction 


of the sound, and in a few minutes sey. 
eral black dots appeared turning the cor- 
ner of a height above us. It was the 
first group of a caravan that was com- 
ing down a mountain pass ; and the an- 
imals were diminished in size to mere 
points, by the distance. How great this 
distance was, it was impossible to tell, 
from the universal whiteness of every ob- 
ject around us. One of the most singular 
effects of absolute monotony of color, es- 
pecially in snow, is to deceive the eye 
with regard to distance, so that dark 
objects of considerable size, a great way 
off, appear like little dots close to the eve. 
One difficulty now puzzled us — and that 
was, how we should pass this great body 
without being trampled down or overset 
into the unknown depths of snow that lay 
upon the slope of the mountain where we 
must meet. 

Fortunately, just as the foreinost of the 
strangers met us, we found ourselves at 
the foot of a little hillock, the summit of 
which had almost been cleared of snow 
by the wind. Our whole party scrambled 
up to this point, to let the great caravan 
pass on without jostling. The sufferings 
which we endured from the cold are 
hardly to be described. We were com- 
pelled to wait while a train of three hun- 
dred mules came up, made their way 
through the snow, and passed on. This 
occupied more than an hour, during which 
we were exposed, without shelter, to the 
bitter mountain blasts. Squall after squall 
came upon us, almost as swift and resist- 
less as lightning; every blast of which 
was loaded with snow, hail, and ice, 
that mocked to scorn the thickest of our 
coverings. So furious and ungovernable 





were these gusts, that our quadrupeds 
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were blown down or compelled to kneel, 
in order to escape the violence of the 
wind. In the mean time, the bare sur- 
face of the hill-top was so narrow that 
we had no elbow-room, but were kept 
huddled together, without the means of 
moving about for exercise, or even of 
stamping on the ground to keep ourselves 
warm. 

How often, as those wild blasts and 
clouds of drift swept by us, threatening 
io suffocate and bury our whole company 
under the driving snow, did my thoughts 
revert to that terrible catastrophe, the re- 
treat of the French from Moscow! What 
startling thoughts occurred to me, of 
the thousands of human beings who fell 
stiff under the icy blasts of the north, and 
covered the plains of Poland with their 
corpses! More than once did the dread- 
ful apprehension cross my brain that we 
too, like them, might in a few hours be- 
come statues of ice, to mark the spot of 
our last resting-place. I cannot reflect 
upon the sufferings of that day without 
shuddering. But at length the caravan 
passed, and we joyfully put ourselves in 
motion. 

At an Armenian village, beyond this 
place, we halted to refresh ourselves and 
our animals. Here I saw one of the best 
and largest houses which had come under 
my notice in Armenia. It was, like the 
others, under ground; but the number 
and size of the apartments surprised me, 
and the wood-work and finishing no less. 
It contained four huge stables and cow- 
houses communicating with each other, 
each about sixty feet in length, and sub- 
stantially roofed with timber. Each room 
had a dais or sort of platform railed off 
for the two-legged portion of the family. 





The whole house was swarming with in- 
habitants of every sort—men, women, 
children, cows, horses, sheep, goats, &c., 
who had flocked hither to take shelter 
from the weather. Such is a picture of 
domestic life with those of the Armeni- 
ans who, as we should say in New Eng- 
land, are *“* well to do in the world ” ! 

As we made a descent from this very 
elevated region, the country appeared less 
bleak and forbidding. The hills had a 
reddish-brown tinge, instead of the mo- 
notonous snow-white. Here and there 
appeared patches of pine wood and stunt- 
ed oak-trees. Spring now seemed to be 
approaching, and thousands of crocuses 
and other bulbous-rooted flowers were 
sprouting up by the wayside. Before 
long the scenery became quite inviting. 
Around me lay a fine thick forest of pine 
and fir, with hills clothed in green to 
their summits ; and here and there I could 
spy an Armenian village, looking very 
neatly at a distance. Green cornfields 
now met the eye; clumps of barberry- 
bushes, that reminded me of home, had 
their leaves half out; the patches of 
oak-forest were full of lovely spring flow- 
ers, some of which shone like crimson 
gems or drops of blood. Villages appeared 
snugly perched in the clefts of the moun- 
tains, and embowered in groves of peach 
and other fruit-trees, in full blossom. 
Beyond a thick forest of fir-trees, | came 
to a more open and picturesque country, 
tolerably well cultivated, with good-look- 
ing villages situated among groves of wal- 
nut, apple, and pear-trees. In one place 


I saw a beautiful little blue mountain lake, 
bordered by pastures; and among the 
sedges of its shores thousands of wild 
ducks and their broods were sporting. 
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As I approached Trebizond, the scene- 
ry became delightful. The mountains 
were covered to their summits with a 
thick and noble growth of forest-trees, 
among which the beech stood preéminent 
for its stately height and the elegance of 
its smooth, tapering trunk. The grateful 
shade of the forest, the odor of flowering 
shrubs, the music of the birds, and the 
murmuring of the torrents at the bottom 
of the glens, affected the senses in the 
most delightful manner. I must not omit 
to notice one remarkable thing. A flow- 
er of the rhododendron genus grows here, 
from which the bees collect a honey that 
is said to drive people mad. When the 
ten thousand Greeks, under Xenophon, in 
their celebrated retreat from Persia, came 
ear to Trebizond, a great consternation 
was caused among them, which is thus 
described by their leader. ‘The soldiers, 
finding here a great number of beehives, 
ate plentifully of the honey, and were 
immediately attacked with violent sick- 
ness and vomiting, with delirium ; so that 
all of them appeared to be intoxicated, and 
many were raving mad, and almost at the 
point of death. The ground was strewed 
with bodies, as after a battle. However, 
nobody died, and all recovered at the end 
of twenty-four hours, although the disor- 
der left them very weak. The ancient 
writers Dioscorides and Pliny mention 
this honey, and declare it to be very dan- 
geruus. 

The above accounts are substantially 
correct. This poisonous honey is still 


very common in this district, and, when 
eaten, causes sickness, vomiting, and de- 
lirium. The natives detect it by the smell 
of the particular flower from which it is 
made, for the honey retains this scent very 





strongly. The shrub appears to be pecu 

liar to this region, for I have not heard of 
its growing any where else. It resembles 
the wild bush called honey-suckle in 
New England, except that its blossom is 
yellow. 

The finest city which I saw, in this 
country, is Tocet. It is situated in the 
interior, on a stream running into the 
Black Sea. This city is large and pros- 
perous, occupying a ravine in the moun- 
tains, and adorned with many mosques 
and minarets, and having a huge castel- 
lated rock rising above it, in a grand and 
picturesque style. Many of the hills 
are covered, at the top, with vineyards 
and cornfields, orchards and gardens. 
The city is remarkably clean, for this 
country, and there is something about it 
that looks European. Hundreds of gar- 
dens surround it, with their kiosks, or 
pleasure-houses, looking like the cottages 
of Roxbury, very neat, and in the nicest 
order. The valley below is broad and 
beautiful, with a noble stream, and there 
are villages all round, which make the 
neighborhood resemble the environs of a 
metropolis in Europe. There are exten- 
sive mines of copper in this region ; and 
Tocet is distinguished for its manufac- 
tures of copper, silk, and calicoes. The 
copper is transported even to the United 
States. The calicoes manufactured are 
coarse, and all the figures are stamped 
with the hand. These fabrics are chiefly 
used, in Turkey, for handkerchiefs and 
women’s head-dresses. 

Tocet is interesting, also, as being the 
spot where Henry Martyn died, in 1812, 
on his journey from Persia to England. 
His remains lie buried in the cemetery 
of an Armenian church here, and attract 
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the visits of all European and American 
travellers. 

A tolerably correct notion of the com- 
forts of travelling, in this country, may 
be had from the following facts: ‘The 
posting establishment of the ‘Turks con- 
sists of a series of posts placed at various 
distances apart from each other — that is, 
from three to sixteen hours, each stage, 
extending along most of the great lines 
of road throughout this once powerful 
empire. In these posts, horses were kept, 
originally, for the use of the government 
alone, that is, for couriers, or persons trav- 
elling on the business of government. In 
time, however, the exclusive system was 
relaxed, to suit the convenience of other 
wavellers. ‘The present arrangement is, 
to-allow the postmaster a certain fixed 
sum from the public treasury, in consider- 
ation of which, he is required to keep in 
constant readiness a proportionable num- 
ber of horses, and these are furnished to 
common travellers at the rate of one pias- 
tre, per Turkish hour of road, for each 
horse. The expense of travelling thus 
may be estimated, on an average, at six 
cents a mile, for one person, with four 
attendants and two horse-loads of bag- 
gage. 


The post-houses at which you must 
stop have generally wretched accommoda- | 
tions. Sometimes they consist merely of 


a large shed serving for a stable and a 
lodging for the grooms; but, when situ- 
ated in a town or village, they are gen- 
erally attached to the house of the post- 
raaster, and include something like a 
coffee-room. This is an apartment with 
raised platforms of wood, on which the 
traveller may sit, or lie down and sleep, 


at pleasure. These berths | commonly 


found occupied by sleepers and smokers, 
of all ranks and descriptions; yet my 
guide never failed to prooure me accom- 
| modations among them. In these houses 
there is always a cahiajee, or coffees 
maker, and a waiter who attends to the 
customers and travellers, and who gives 
you, immediately as you dismount, a lit- 
tle cup of genuine Turkish coffee, strong 
and bitter, without either milk or sugar, 





and thickened with its own grounds to 
the consistence of cream. Sugar, indeed, 
may be had, but the Turks prefer it with- 
out. Their cotlee is never allowed to boil 
above a minute, and they drink it almost 
scalding" hot. 


When the traveller departs from one 
of these post-houses, his guide takes the 
lead, holding the halter of the foremost 
| baggage-horse —the others being tied 
head and tail. Another attendant, with 
a long and heavy whip, follows within 
striking distance of the laziest horse, and 
keeps up a running fire of tremendous 
blows upon his quarters. On leaving 
every village, the guide usually sets up a 
kind of song or howl, roared out loud at 





a sort of melancholy wail. The other 
attendant strikes in, with a clamor still 
more hideous, and the effect of this duet 
is not to be described. When I first 
heard it, I imagined the fellow had got 
the stomach-ache. 

The traveller, of course, must sleep 
in these post-houses, surrounded by such 
company as chance may throw in his 
way. ‘The repose is most indifferent, to 
say the least. Having bolted your food 
with what appetite you may, you lie down 
on a dirty rug, in hopes of enjoying a 
sound sleep. Searcely have you shut your 


| 
| the beginning, and then dying away into 
| 
| 
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eyes, when in rushes a crowd of people, 
postmasters, grooms, stable-boys, &c., with 
all the loungers and idle vagabonds of the 
neighborhood. More eating and drinking 
follows, with a plenty of noise. The cah- 
wajee makes more coffee, and hands it 
round, in due form, to this respectable 
company, himself taking the last rich 
cup, with all the grounds, thick and good. 
This done, he fills and lights his own 
pipe, and squats down like a gentleman, 
helping himself to tobacco out of the bag 
of any man who happens to be near him 
—a freedom in which he is imitated by 
all the rest. There they all sit, envel- 
oped in a thick cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
out of which, like the mutterings of thun- 
der from a stormy sky, comes the inces- 
sant gabble of their tongues. One fellow 
swears ; another roars out a good story. 
Then, one of the company jumps up, 
squats himself alongside the fire, and 
pulls off his boots and ragged stockings. 
Another performs the ablution of hands 
and feet, Mussulman fashion, and squats 
himself down to prayer at your very 
elbow. Others, mean time, are dispu- 
ting, haranguing, and scolding. ‘The whole 
scene has a most barbarian character, 
yet all this noise and turbulence has little 
in it that is offensive,'except in appear- 
ance. Coarse and brutal as they seem 
in their manners, they never knock down, 
or turn one another out of doors. 
Whatever inconveniences a traveller 
may feel in this country, it is useless to 
make complaints. His only resource is to 
make the most of his situation, and take 
every thing “rough and tumble.” No- 
body expects any thing like comfort in 
travelling, at least, as the word comfort 
is understood in Christendom. The hu- 





mors of a Turkish post-house, however 
original, are somewhat of the coarsest, 
and the company which a traveller is 
introduced to there is not, by any means, 
of a choice description ; yet it is a place 
where the haman character may be curi- 
ously studied, and where a shrewd ob- 
server may gather knowledge that would 
escape his researches in any other quar- 


ter. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


————_—— 


Surewp Tuer. — A fellow went into 

the hall of a boarding-house, says the 

New York Evening Gazette, in Bar- 

clay Street, a night or two since, while 
the boarders were at supper, and gath- 
ered up all the hats on the table. He 
was making his way out with his booty, 
when a boarder a little behind time came 
in, and asked him what he was about. 
“QO,” says the thief, “I am taking the 
gentlemen’s hats round to Leary’s, to get 
them smoothed.” ‘ Well,” replied the 
boarder, ** take mine along.” “ Certainly, 
sir,” said the accommodating loafer, and 
vanished. 


—— 


Gossamer Vet. — An ingenious Ger- 
man succeeded in making a veil of 
spiders’ webs. He placed the spiders 
on a large glass frame, so that their 
work joined together in every direction. 
By inducing them to go several times over 
the same place, thick spots were produced, 
which resembled embroidery. The whole 
veil, though of large size, weighed only 
three grains anda half. A breath blew it 
up in the air, where it floated like a cloud. 
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Contents of the Bible. 


Names AND Orper or tHe Books or 


THe Oup TEsTaAMENT. 


HE Great Jehovah speaks to us 
In Genesis and Exodus. 
Leviticus and Numbers see, 
Followed by Deuteronomy. 
Joshua and Judges sway the land. 


Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand. 


Samuel, and numerous Kings, appear, 
Whose Chronicles we wondering hear 
Ezra and Nehemiah, now, 

Esther, the beauteous mourner, show 
Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms 
The Proverbs teach to scatter alms 
Ecclesiastes then comes on, 

And the sweet Song of Solomon 
{saiah ; Jeremiah, then, 

With Lamentations takes his pen 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres 

Swell; Joel, Amos, Obadiah’s. 

Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum come , 
And lofty Habakkuk finds room ; 
While Zephaniah, Hagzai, calls ; 
Rapt Zachariah builds !uts walls ; 

And Malachi, with garments rent, 
Concludes the ancient Testament 





Names AND Orper or Tue Books or 


Troe New TesramMent. 


wr: Mark, Luke, and John, wrote 


the life of our Lord. 


The Acts what apostles accomplished re- 


cord. 
Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, hear 


What Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians 


revere. 
Timotheus, Titus, Philemon, precede 


The Epistle which Hebrews most gratefully 


read. 


James, Peter, and John, with the short letter 


Jude, 
The rounds of Divine Revelation conclude. 


A 


True friendship is a Gordian knot. 





Song for May Morning. 


AKE, sister, wake! for the sun is up: 
W How can you be thus delaying ? 
The dew is still in the harebell's cup, 

And ‘tis time to go a Maying. 


The flower of spring, on its emerald stem, 
From its moistened buds, is peeping ; 

And the vine-leaf droops with many a gem 
How can you keep on sleeping ? 


I'll throw up the window — the air is sweet 
As the breath of a rose just born ; 

And see, how the hills and meadows greet 
The smiles of the first May morn ! 


The morning glories are all in bloom, 
And the queen of the spicy East, 

To behold this scene, might farther come 
Than to sit at a monarch’s feast. 


I'm dressed and ready — come, sister dear, 
For the birds ae carolling loud ; 

And the sky is soft, and blue, and clear, 
And there isn’t the speck of a cloud ' 


And hark! I hear, from their chamber door, 
Our brothers come slyly creeping ; 

But I'll tell them I was up before, 
And you have just done sleeping. 


Look! there they stand at the gate below, 
And only for us are staying. 

Are you ready yet? O, now we'll go 
In the pleasant fields a Maying ! 


P. B. 


The Positive Little Girl. 


ILICENT KING is a very positive little 
girl. She is always very sure she 
\W@ is right, and other people wrong. 
AMM She once told her mother that her 
cousin Mary had a new gray bonnet. 
Her sister Jane said she was mistaken 
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—that it was a blue bonnet. Milicent 
did not like to be told it was a blue 
bonnet. She was very sure, very sure 
indeed, that it was gray. 

“But you often make mistakes, Mili- 
cent,” said Jane. “ The other day, you 
were very sure that all fur was green; 
and you did not like it at all, because | 
told you there was no green fur.” 

** Well,” replied Milicent, * the reason 
of that was, that I had seen a fir-tree ; 
and I did not know you meant fur to make 
capes of.” 

* That is your fault, my dear Milicent,” 
said her mother. “You do not wait to 
know precisely what other people mean ; 
but you are always very sure that ycu 
are right—and you are not willing to be 
convinced when you are wrong. Do 
you remember that you grew almost 
angry with Jane, because she said there 
was no such thing as green fur? Would 
it not have been better to ask your sister 
what she meant by ‘fur,’ before you 
grew quite so positive ? ” 

“| was foolish, mother,” said Milicent ; 
“but I did really think she meant a fir- 
tree. As for cousin Mary’s bonnet, | 
have seen it, as well as Jane ; and I know 
it is a gray bonnet. I am sure of that, 
mother; and Jane need not laugh so— 
for | know very well what is gray, and 
what is not gray.” 

Jane did not contradict her sister ; for 
her mother had told her it was neither 
kind nor proper. | She merely said, 
*“ When mother sees the bonnet, she will 
tell us whether it is blue or gray.” 

The next day, their cousin Mary came 
to see them; and Milicent ran to her 
mother with the bonnet, exclaiming, 
* There now! isn’t that gray ? ” 





‘No, my daughter, you are mistaken. 
The bonnet is blue.” 

Milicent blushed very red. “ Why, 
mother,” she said, “ father’s coat 1s blue 
—pblue is very dark, and this bonnet is 
very light.” 

“That is true, Milicent ; but’ your fa 
ther’s coat is dark blue, and this bonnet is 
light blue.” 

‘** But aunt Caroline’s merino gown is 
gray ; and I am sure this bonnet is exactly 
the color of her gown,” said the positive 
little girl. 

‘Now I see the reason you made a 
mistake,” replied her mother. “ Your 
aunt Caroline’s dress is what they call 
French gray. 4t is rather bluish, but it 
is not clear blue, like this bonnet. If you 
were to see the gown and the bonnet io- 
gether, you would see that the merino is 
of a bluish-gray. And now, Milicent, 
will you promise to remember that such 
a very little girl as yourself may be mis- 
taken? Instead of being so positive yes- 
terday, had you but asked me whether 
aunt Caroline’s gown was blue, and then 
asked Jane whether Mary’s bonnet was 
not the same color, you might have 
learned your mistake earlier. It is never 
polite to be positive; and in little girls, 
who have a great many things to learn 
it is very unbecoming and ridiculous.” 

Juv. Miscellany. 


ep 


Proverbs. 


BURDEN which one chooses, is not felt 
A hasty man never wants woe. 
A man is a lion in his own cause. 
A new broom sweeps clean. 
As ye mak’ your bed, sae ye maun ly down. 
Better be alone than in bad company. 
Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 
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IMPRUDENCE PUNISHED — TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD lal 





Imprudence Punished. 


RAT once determined to leave his con- 
fined quarters, about the cellars of 
the town, and go forth in quest of 
adventures. In vain did the wise old 
_Tats advise him to beware. He was 


young and confident, and, crying out, | 
“ Who’s afraid ?” he set off. After pro- | 


ceeding some distance, he came near the 
sea-shore. Here an oyster happened to 
lie; and, as no danger seemed to be near, 
the creature had opened its shell, so as to 
give its inside an airing. 

The rat came along at this posture of 
affairs; and never in his life did any 


‘thing smell nicer than the breath of the 
‘oyster. So, without any precaution, he 
pounced upon it, and fixed his teeth at 
-once upon its vitals. Quick as thought 


the oyster brought down his shell, and in 
a second the rat was squealing for life. 
‘‘ Murder, murder!” said he. But the 
more he bawled, the harder pinched the 
oyster. ‘Help, help!” said the rat. 
“ Take that!” said the oyster; and in a 
few minutes the poor rat lay lifeless upon 
the ground—a_ sad lesson to all im- 
prudent people who won’t take good ad- 
vice. 





a 


Truth and Falsehood. 


$ you value the approbation of Heaven, 

or would avoid the shame of the world, 
cultivate the love of truth. In all your 
proceedings, be direct and consistent. 
Ingenuity and candor possess the most 
powerful charm ; they bespeak universal 
favor and carry an apology for almost 
every failing. “The lips of truth shall 
be established forever ; but a lying tongue 
is but for a moment.” The path of truth 





(is a plain and safe path; that of false- 
‘hood is a perplexing maze. After the 
first departure from sincerity, it is not in 
your power to stop. 

One artifice unavoidably leads to an- 
other; till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth 
increases, you are left entangled in your 
own snare. Deceit discovers a little 
mind, which stops at temporary expedi- 
ents, without rising to comprehensive 
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‘ views of conduct. It is the resource of 
one who wants courage to avow his 
designs, or to rest upon himself; whereas 
openness of character displays that gen- 
erous boldness which ought to distinguish 
youth. 


$$ 


Fairy Stories. 


T was at the close of a stormy winter’s 
day, that the happy little family of 
Mrs. Read were asserhbled round their 
mother in the parlor. George and 

Mary, the two eldest, had been busily 
engaged all the afternoon in sketching 
some houses opposite ; and Ann, a little 
roll-about girl of three years, was lying 
on the carpet, apparently occupied in 
watching the reflection of the bright fire- 
light in the pier-glass opposite. 

“ Mother,” said George, starting up, 
“it is too dark for us to see to draw, or 
for you to read, any longer. How pleas- 
ant it would be if you would tell us a 
story!” 

* QO, yes, please do, mother,” said 
Mary: “it is just the right time to hear 
one. It is so dark and stormy out of 
doors, and it looks so happy and com- 
fortable here, just as, if we were going 
to do something very pleasant.” 

“ And let it be about fairies,” said 
George ; ‘‘one of those German stories, 
you know —I like them best. When I’m 
u man, | mean to go to Germany.” 

“What makes you like those stories 
sv very much, George?” said his mother. 
“If you will give a good reason for it, I 
will try and remember one for you.” 

“Why, I like them best, mother, be- 
cause they interest me so much, and 





make me feel wide awake. They are 
so strange, and not like any thing I really 
see. | know they are not true, any more 
than the fables about spiders talking to 
flies ; but I like to imagine that they might 
be so; I like to think how the fairies 
look, and what sort of places they live in; 
and when Mary and | go into the woods 
in the summer, and see a little spot of 
ground covered with that beautiful, soft, 
green moss, with just room enough be- 
tween the branches of the trees for a star 
to peep down at it, we think what a nice 
place it would be for the fairies to have 
a party in; and then we think how they 
would look, all dancing round in a ring, 
with their little tiny feet, and what they 
would be dressed in; and you cannot tel! 
how much it amuses us to make it all 
out. Now, if you had never told us any 
thing about fairies, mother, we should not 
have so much pleasure in walking about 
the woods. Mother, have I given youa 
good reason 7” 

‘Yes, my dear; it is a good reason to 
give, for liking any amusement, that it is 
a source of interest and innocent pleasure 
to us.” 

* }’ll tell you another reason, George,” 
said Mary, “why I like to hear them. 
Ever since mother told us that almost all 
the fairy stories she tells have a meaning, 
like the moral part at the end of a fable, 
I like to try and find it out, if I can; and 
then the story interests me a great deal 
more.” 

“I can’t say I care much about that,” 
answered George. ‘“ Perhaps | shall, one 
of these days, when I am as old as you 
are; but now, all I think about is the 
story itself. As for those little morals, as 
they are called, which are tacked on at 
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the end of fables, 1 always thought they 
were very dry, and not worth reading.” 

“ When you are a little older, my dear 
George,” said his mother, “ you will con- 
sider those little morals as the great beau- 
ty of the story, and the chief thing to be 
cared for in it; and you will find them 
out, too, as well as Mary does ; but now, 
1 do not expect you to like, particularly, 
what you do not understand.” 

“Thank you, mother, for that ;— and 
now we shall have the story; and Mary 
may find out the moral, if there is one 
in it.” 

“There is, as you shall hear. It isa 
German story which I read the other day, 
and it is called the *‘ Cruel Hunter.’ ” 

When George heard the title, he drew 
his chair close to his mother’s, put his hand 
on her lap, and prepared to listen with 
mute attention, 

“ This hunter lived in a great castle 
near a forest, where he used to go very 
often to hunt the deer, with a large pack 
of hounds. One Sabbath morning, he 
waked up, and, going to the window, he 
saw the sun shining brightly on the woods, 
and the sky without a cloud. ‘The sweet 
air blew upon his forehead, fresh and 
cool. All nature looked bright and joy- 
ful, this holy Sabbath morning; but it 
touched not the heart of the hunter with 
any feeling of love or gratitude. He did 
not feel the presence of God in his works. 
His only thought was, as he looked out 
upon the beautiful scene before him, that 
he might have a fine hunt that day ; and 
he directly gave orders to his attendants 
.o get ready. Every thing was soon 
prepared, and he sallied out of his castle 
gate, just as the bells were ringing, and 
all the peasants were flocking out of their 





little cottages to go to church. At the 
gate he met a knight in white armor, who 
said to him, * Young man, profane not the 
Lord’s day so shamefully. Send back 
your hounds, and go up to the house of 
God, and hear his word.’ The hunter 
stopped a moment to consider, when a 
knight in black armor rode up, and, mock- 
ing at the other knight, he said, * Young 
man, you are a poor foolish coward, if you 
do not go after the deer this fine morning. 
Why should you go to church? It will 
give you no pleasure ; and why should 
you fear to go hunting? What can harm 
you? Go, and enjoy it.’ At these words, 
the hunter put spurs to his horse, the 
white knight disappeared, and the whole 
troop set off. In following the deer, they 
came toa field of corn, which belonged 
to a poor old widow. It was all she had 
to depend upon for bread for herself and 
two little grandchildren, ‘The poor wo- 
man, when she saw the hunter coming, 
came out of her cottage, and, falling on 
her knees before him, begged him, for the 
love of mercy, to spare her property, and 
not to reduce her to starvation. The 
knight in white again appeared, and said, 
‘Young man, listen to pity. Go not 
through the poor woman’s corn.’ Before 
he could say any thing more, the knight 
in black rode up, and said, ‘ Pity! why 
should you listen to that? It is a poor 
weak feeling, fit only for children and 
old people. If you do not make haste 
and go through the field, you will lose the 
deer’s track.’ The wicked hunter, at this, 
dashed through the corn, and ruined it 
all, without heeding the poor widow’s 
prayers. At last the deer took refuge in 
the hut of a good hermit, who lived in the 
wood, and who used to shelter and lodge 
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benighted travellers. The hunter, who 
had grown furious in the chase, prepared 
to set fire to the hut, to drive the deer 
out of it. ‘The good old hermit, when he 
saw what he was going to do,.came out, 
and begged him not to destroy his hum- 
ble dwelling, and leave him in the wide 
forest without a shelter. The hunter's 
good genius, in the form of the white 
knight, appeared for the last time, and 
said, * Young man, desist. Commit not 
this great sin, or God will surely pun- 
ish you.’ But the furious hunter no long- 
er even heard the words of the good 
genius ; the black knight was at his side, 
urging him on—and when the poor her- 
mit again begged him to spare his hut, in 
a transport of impatience he struck him 
dead at his feet. As soon as he had com- 
mitted this last great crime, he felt his 
strength leave him; he had no power to 
move his limbs, and his own dogs left the 
deer to pursue their wicked master, who 
was punished, in this manner, for his cru- 
elty and sin. Now, George, you have 
your story about a galloping huntsman ; 
and must I ask Mary for its moral ? ” 

*“T think I know what it is, mother,” 
said Mary, looking up eagerly. ‘ You 
mean, by the white knight, the good that 
was in the hunter’s heart, and which 
would have prevented him from being 
so wicked; but his bad passions, which 
you mean by the black knight, were 
strong, and made him go on; and the 
more he went on, the stronger his bad 
passions became, and the worse things he 
did, as you say all bad people co; and at 
last, he was dreadfully punished, as all 
bad people are.” 

* Well,” said Gecrge, “ now Mary has 
told the moral, I see what it means; 





-and I should like to find one out, too. 


Dear mother, if you could only recollect 
one more story —just to see if I could 
find out its meaning by myself, without 
Mary’s help.” 

‘‘] will tell you another with great 
pleasure, my dear, if you want to do that. 
It is a story which I read in the same 
book where I found the one I have just 
told you. It is called ‘The Fairy’s Maid 
and the Broomstick.’ ”’ 

* What odd things for a fairy to have!” 
said George, laughing. ‘1 hope I shall 
understand all the meaning of them.” 

“Only listen, then, my dear. There 
was once a fairy, who lived in a cottage 
near the banks of the Rhine; for fabies 
say that fairies sometimes live in houses 
as well as in flowers. This fairy hada 
magic broomstick ; and when she wanted 
any thing done, she would go to it, and 
mutter some magical words, and up it 
would jump, and do whatever she ordered. 
She was a benevolent fairy, and used to 
do many kind things to the. people who 
lived near her. One day she went out in 
a wood, and she saw a poor girl sitting 
on the ground, crying bitterly. The good 
fairy went up to her, and asked what was 
the matter. ‘O kind lady,’ said the girl, 
‘my father and mother are dead, and | 
have nobody to take care of me, and no 
place to live in.’ * You shall come to live 
with me,’ said the fairy, ‘if you are a good 
girl; and you shall take care of my cot- 
tage.’ When the girl heard these words, 
she dried her tears, and followed her mis- 
tress, who took her in and treated her 
kindly ; and for a long time she lived very 
happily. One day, the fairy told her she 
was going out for a short time, and she 
wanted her to wash the house nicely 
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before she came back; for the fairies are 
very neat. Now, this girl had heard the 
fairy say her magical words so often to 
her broomstick, that she had learned them 
by rote; and she thought she might say 
them now, and make the broomstick get 
the water from the river, without taking 
the trouble to go for it herself. So she 
repeated the strange words, and, to her 
great delight, she saw the stick jump up 
and go down to the river. It brought her 
one pail of ‘water, which it threw on the 
floor, and then another and another, till 
she became frightened, and wanted it to 
stop; but though she knew the words 
she must say to make it go, she had for- 
gotten what she must do to make it stop. 
She was in a great perplexity. The 
broomstick kept bringin more and more 
water, till the house was almost over- 
flowed. At last she was in such a fright, 
that, hardly knowing what she did, she 
took a hatchet and cut the broomstick in 
two; when, terrible to relate, this made 
two water-bringers, and, instead of one 
pail, she saw two coming at once. Per- 
ceiving that she had made matters so 
much worse, she ran up stairs, to get out 
of the way of the flood which the broom- 
stick kept pouring into the house; and 
she began to weep, bitterly repenting 
what she had done ; but it was now too 
late. She could not remedy the mischief 
she had caused. Presently the fairy came 
back, and, when she saw the water pour- 
ing in a stream from the door, she sus- 
pected what her silly maid had been doing. 
She soon put a stop to the work of de- 
struction ; and, going up stairs to the girl, 
she said, ‘ Silly child, let this be a warn- 
ing to you never to meddle with things 
you do not understand, in the hope of sav- 
VOL. XI. 10 





ing yourself trouble. Your ignorance 
will always betray you into some mistake 
which you cannot rectify. For the future, 
be sure that you know how to stop a 
stream, before you command it to flow ; 
or you may be drowned from your own 
folly.” You may be sure the maid gave 
heed to this good advice ; and, from that 
time, the broomstick remained undisturbed 
when the good-fairy was away. When 
her maid wanted water, she always went 
to fetch it herself, instead of employing 
so dangerous an assistant.” 

‘| like that story very much, mother,” 
said George. ‘ What an odd sight it 
must have been to see the two broom- 
sticks running down to the river! and 
how frightened the poor simpleton of a 
girl must have been! I suppose the 
meaning of it isin what the fairy said 
to her maid — that people must take care 
and not meddle with things they do not 
understand. Ill remember that, when I 
go into father’s study, where there are so 
many things I do not know the use of. 
That is the way the moral of the story is 
to do me good, is it not, mother?” 

“Yes, my dear: that is what is ealled 
getting wisdom from the experience of 
others. I am glad you begin to under- 
stand so well the morals of fairy stories ; 
and, for the future, I shall be suze it will 
not be useless to tell them to you.” 


Juv. Miscellany. 
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Epitaph on an Infant. 


RE sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came, with friendly care, 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 

And bade it blossom there. 
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[Continued from p. 106.} 


E have now given a brief account of 
those styles of architecture which 
prevailed in ancient Greece and 
Rome, and which are called classical. 

These are the Doric, Ionic,and Corinthian 
— of Greek origin ; andthe Composite and 
Tuscan, which are Roman imitations of 
the Greek models. These are still re- 
garded as excelling all other styles, for 
their symmetry and grace, strength and 
richness. 

The private dwellings of Greece and 
Rome were generally of an humble charac- 
ter, though some villas and palaces were 
very sumptuous. The chief buildings 
were temples, in which the heathen divin- 








ities were worshipped. ‘They were gen- 
erally of stone, and frequently very large 
masses were used. Certain discoveries 
have lately been made, which have great- 
ly dimimshed the respect of mankind for 
Grecian taste in architecture. It is found 
that they painted the exterior of some of 
their finest edifices. Red, blue, and yel- 
low, are still discovered, so as to show 
that even marble structures, including the 
columns and highly-wrought ornaments, 
were thus daubed over with tawdry em- 
bellishments. ‘The pillars were pointed 
with stripes, and other parts in a s'milar 
manner. 


Gotuic Doorways. 





' Early,Eaglish. 


We shall now give a brief account of | 
what is called Gothic architecture. This. 
title is given to that order which arose and | 
reached its perfection in the middle ages ;_ 


that is, between the eighth and thirteenth | 


i 


centuries. 
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Decorated. Tudor. 


chief characteristic of this is a low, round- 
ed arch, set upon short pillars. Its gen- 
eral aspect is rude, heavy, and massive. 
This style gradually changed, and the 
lancet arch, which is seen in the second 
cut, above, in a few centuries had entire- 


In England there are still remains of | ly superseded it. This still continues to 
what is called the Norman style, which | be the prevailing arch in Gothic archi- 
ss supposed to have been introduced by 
William the Conqueror, about 1066. The 


tecture, though the low arch, used nr 


| Henry the Seventh’s chapel, at Westmin- : 
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ster Abbey, and called the Tudor style, 
is sometimes used. 

The pillars in Gothic architecture are 
slight, and are an imitation of several rods 
bound togethér. The finest and most 
costly specimens of Gothic architecture 
were also devoted to religious purposes. 
Many of the churches erected during the 
middle ages, and yet remaining, excite the 
wonder of the beholder by their vastness 
and their gloomy grandeur. They seem 
designed, with infinite art, to produce on 
the mind an impression of solemnity and 
awe, suited to ecclesiastical uses. The 
stained-glass windows, especially, gave a 
tone to the subdued light peculiarly cal- 
culated to affect the imagination. 

It may be difficult to explain how such 
vast edifices, demanding so much skill and 
labor, could have been erected in those 
remote times. It appears that, in many 
cases, the labor of centuries was required 
to finish a single building; bishops and 
monks devoted themselves to the work 
with great zeal; and men of the first 
genius were well paid to decorate these 
edifices. It appears, also, that a body of 
men, called Freemasons, who were quite 
numerous, were employed in these build- 
ings. They made architecture their espe- 
cial study, and many of them were, doubt- 
less, men of great knowledge of their art. 
They were united by mysterious bonds and 
rites, and the idea of modern freemason- 
ry appears to have been taken from them. 

The monastic edifices were especially 
works of great labor and expense. A 
monastery consisted of dormitories, refec- 
tory, chapter-house, cloisters, library, &c., 
with a grange, or farm, at a convenient 
distance. Attached to each monastery 
was a chapel, which, in many instances, 





has since become a parish church. Mon- 
asteries were at this time almost the only 
places of religious worship. All the clergy 
lived with the bishop of the diocese, as 
one great family, and attended to the ser- 
vice of the cathedral during the week, but 
on Sundays were dispersed over the coun- 
try, to preach where most required. 

The remains of ecclesiastical edifices are 
numerous in England and over the Conti- 
nent. Some of them are still interesting, 
from the relics of beauty which yet linger 
amid the ruins. In Scotland, near the resi- 


. dence of the late Sir Walter Scott, are the 


vestiges of an ancient abbey, which that 
unrivalled author has thus described : — 


“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and 
die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet hoots o’er the dead man’s 
grave, — 

Then go— but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair.” 


Among the finest Gothic edifices in 
Europe we may name the cathedrals of 
Westminster Abbey and York, in Eng- 
land ; of Strasburg, in France ; and of 
Antwerp, in Belgium. The finest in this 
country is that of Trinity Church, recent- 
ly finished, at New York. 


* [TO BE CONTINVED.] 
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“Take Care of Number One!” 


(Continued from p. 120.] 
CHAPTER VI. 


acoB Kart had now passed his fifteenth 
birthday, and yet he could not read. 
He had never been to school ; and we 
may as well say that the sagacious law- 
yer Sponge had made an agreement with 
farmer Lane that he should be kept upon 
the farm, and not permitted to learn the 
important and useful arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Many of our 
young friends sometimes get tired of 
conning over their lessons, and would 
much rather go to play than go to school. 
Alas! what sad mistakes children would 
often make, if they had not parents to 
guide and direct their steps ! 

Our young hero had now reached a 
period when he began to look a little for- 
ward in life, and therefore he mused a 
good deal upon such questions as these : 
** What did that queer little man at lawyer 
Sponge’s house mean, when he gave me 
a paper, and told me it was my father’s 
will? What is a‘ will’?” He would 
then take out the paper,— which was 
now greasy, and worn, and _ rendered 
nearly illegible, — and, turning it over and 
over, would gaze at the half-eflaced lines, 
as if he would, by force of gazing, learn 
their hidden and mysterious meaning. 
How anxiously did he then wish he could 
read! and how often did he desire that he 
had some friend to whom he dared confide 
his secret, and of whom he might ask 
counsel and advice ! 

But it was one of the evil consequences 
of poor Jacob’s selfish system, that he 
bad no friend. All the young people of 
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his own age shunned him. They looked 
upon him with a suspicious eye ; and he, 
in turn, regarded them with suspicion. 
None of those little acts of kindness, of 
mutual help and favor, so common among 
children, passed between him and his as- 
sociates. All their intercourse was cold, 
shy, and reserved. ‘Thomas Lane was 
of his own age, and he was a fine fellow, 
too — frank, hearty, and generous. How 
natural might it seem that two boys, liv- 
ing together for years, and in constant 
intercourse, should form an intimacy and 
friendship! Yet these two youths had as 
little sympathy, as little community and 
fellowship’ of thought and feeling, as if 
they had not spoken the same language. 

And there was little Mabel Lane —a 
blue-eyed, sunny-haired, laughing girl — 
she, too, was good, soft-hearted, and lov- 
ing to all living things. And we must be 
permitted to say that she had a kindness 
for poor Jacob, as she had for every 
body ; and she was ever less eager than 
the rest to laugh and jeer at his foibles 
and follies. She would sometimes, even 
when others frowned, smile in his dark 
and brooding face, with such a smile, 
that the lad’s look brightened a little, and 
a momentary ray of pleased emotion 
would glance across his sinister and sulky 
countenance. 

Perhaps some of our readers are be- 
ginning to prick up their ears, and to 
fancy that they see through the whole 
plot of our little romance ; that Mabel is 
to reform Jake; and that, after many 
trials, and ups and downs, and round- 
abouts, they are to. be married, and live 
very happy, and all that! But don’t be 
too much in a hurry with your guesses, 
my good masters and misses, Wait, and 
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you shall hear the whole story, just as it 
happened, or ought to have happened, 
Well, as we said, Jacob pondered often 
upon various matters and things, and es- 
pecially upon the paper which he had 
been told was his father’s will; and the 
more he thought of this subject, the more 
important it became in his view. But 


what could he do? He had no friend to | 


give him advice; he could not read; 
and there was no one to whom he could 
go to help him out of his difficulties. He 


‘ had been thinking of all this one day, 


when Mabel Lane chanced to come to- 
ward him, with a hop-skip-and-jump — for 
that was her joyous Way of getting over 
the ground when any thing pleased her. 
She had a book in her hand, and, as she 
approached Jacob, she held it out, ex- 
claiming, “ See here, Jacob! see what 
I have got.” 

“* What is it? ” said the lad. 

“It’s a book full of pictures and sto- 
ries; and it tells of * Hi diddle, diddle ;’ 
and ‘Little Boy Blue;’ and ‘ Dicky 
Dilver;’? and *The House that Jack 
built,’ — and every thing in the world! ” 

* Really, Mabel,” said Jacob, “ it 
must be a curious book if it tells of every 
thing in the world. Let me look into it.” 

The child handed him the book, and 
Jacob said, *“ You can read, Mabel; 
but poor Jacob Karl cannot read a word.” 
*Can’t you?” said she. ** What! you so 
big, and can’t read? O, I know all 
about it. You never went to school. 
Well, Jacob, [Pll teach you to read. 
There,” said she, sitting down on a stone, 
and making the youth kneel beside 
her; “there, that’s A. Now, say after 
me.” 


Jacob did as he was instructed, and 


thus his first lesson was performed, and 
his first entrance into the temple of lit- 
| erature was achieved. He went through 
the alphabet; and such was his intense 
| desire of learning, that he remembered 
/nearly every letter. For several days 
‘the lesson was repeated, Jacob taking 
| care to meet his little schoolmistress in 
some place where he might escape obser- 
vation. At the end of a week, the youth 
had made such progress that he could 
spell baker and crucifix; and Mabel de- 
clared that, if he went on at that rate, he 
would soon know as much as the school- 
master —- whom she considered the most 
awful heap of learning that ever was 
piled up. 

While matters were thus going on, 
farmer Lane happened to hear that Mabel 
was teaching Jacob to read, and positively 
forbade it. Thus the child was prevented 
from going any farther in her amiable 
career. But two good results were 
already secured. Jacob had made such 
progress that he could now, by dint of 
study and effort, teach himself to read; 
and a sort of pleasant understanding had 
been established between the light-hearted 
and pure-minded Mabel and himself. 

A year now passed away, during which 
nothing occurred of such importance as to 
demand a particular notice in this narra- 
tive. It may be sufficient to say, that 
Jacob pursued that line of conduct which 
we have traced out; and as he grew 
older, his selfishness of character, to- 
gether with a sly mode of attaining his 
ends, became more completely estab- 
lished. Many were the occasions on 
which he was made to suffer for the evil 
reputation he had. acquired, Not only 





was he shunned by his companions, but, 
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having a bad name, he was often sus- 
pected of evil which he did not really 
commit. Every little piece of mischief 
that was done in the village was laid to 
him ; and though he denied his partici- 
pation in it ever so stoutly, the credit of 
it was set down to his account. If a 
weasel crept into a farmer’s barn and 
stole his eggs, it was said; “Sticky 
Jake has been here;” and nobody 
thought any more about it. If a water- 
melon patch was robbed, *O ho!” said 
the people, “Jacob Karl has a sweet 
tooth in his head!” and, putting a finger 
on the side of the nose, and tipping a wink 
at each other, they considered the mat- 
ter as settled. If a farmer’s horse was 
found covered with lather in the morning, 
and stiff from over-driving, poor Jacob 
Karl was regarded as the only one who 
could give an explanation of the mystery. 

Such things as these often happened ; 
and, in nine cases out of ten, Jacob was 
really innocent of the tricks they imputed 
to him. But what could he do? It was 
in vain to deny any thing, for his word 





was not considered worthy of belief 
and thus he fell into the habit of obsery- 
ing a sullen silence whenever these accu- 
sations came upon him. But at last a 
serious charge was made against him, and 
the results had a bearing upon his whole 
career. ‘The account of this must be re- 
served for another chapter. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


———— 


» The Dog and Shadow. 


AN OLD FABLE. 
DOG, crossing a little rivulet with a 
piece of flesh in his mouth, saw his 
own shadow represented in the clear 
mirror of the limpid stream ; and, be- 
lieving it to be another dog, who was 
carrying another piece of flesh, he could 
not forbear catching at it; but was so far 
from getting any thing by his greedy de- 
sign, that he dropped the piece he had in 
his mouth, which immediately sank to 
the bottom, and was irrecoverably lost. 
This should teach us not to let go the 


| substance to catch at a shadow. 


Ee 


The July Column at Paris, 


N that spot in Paris once occupied by 
the gloomy prison called the Bastile 
is a.beautiful column of iron, 154 
feet in height. The base is of stone, 
and contains an arch which crosses the 
Canal of St. Martin. The column itself 
was cast in one solid mass, and the whole 
cost the enormous sum of 200,000 dol- 
lars! It was executed in memory of the 
revolution of July, 1830; and the re- 
mains of 504 persons, who fell in that 





affair, are deposited in the four vaults be- 
low. The column itself is hollow, and 
has a winding staircase nearly to the top. 
The whole is crowned by a figure of Lib- 
erty bursting its fetters. Numerous ap- 
propriate inscriptions are to be found 
upon the shaft as well as the base. ‘The 
whole work is greatly admired, and may 
be placed among the fine specimens of 
art in which Paris abounds. 
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The Bird-Catcher. 


mimic I knew, 
fh. To give him his due, 
Was exceeded by none, and was equalled by 
few. 


He could bark like a dog, 
He could grunt like a hog, 
Nay, I really believe he could croak like a 
frog. 


Then, as for a bird, 
You may trust to my word, 
Twas the best imitation that you ever heard. 


It must be confessed 
That he copied them best ; 
You'd have thought he had lived ail his life 


in a nest. 


The chaffinch’s tone 
Was completely his own ; 
Not one of the tribe had the difference 
known. 


The goldfinch and thrush 
Would often ery, “ Hush! 
Our brothers are singing in yonder bush.” 


And then what a race, 
To fly to the place ! 





Where the cunning rogue cleverly caught 
the brace. 


Now it happened, one day, 
That he came in the way 
Of a sportsman, an excellent marksman, they 


say. 


While near a hedge-wall, 
With his little bird-call, 
He thought it fine fan to imitate all. 


And so well did he do it, 
That many flew to it ; 
But alas! he had certainly cause to rue it, — 


As it proved no fun ; 
For the man with the gun, 
Who was seeking for partridges, took him for 
one. 


He was shot in the side ; 
And he feelingly cried, 
A very few minutes before He died, — 


“ Who for otHers prepare 
A trap, should beware 
That they do not themselves fall into the 
snare.” 
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Tecumseh. 


wis Indian warrior may be justly, 


ranked as among the most famous of | 


the race. He was the son of a Shaw- | sequence of a treaty of peace. 


anese chief, and was one of three chil- | 
dren produced ata single birth. These | 
all became famous, but Tecumseh and 
Eliskatawa, or the Prophet, were particu- 
larly celebrated. : 
Tecumseh was distinguished in the 
wars of 1792, and shared in the battle 











which caused the defeat of St. Clair. In 
1795, the hatchet was laid aside, in con- 
For sev- 
eral years Ellskatawa had given himself 
up to intoxication; but in 1804 he pre- 
tended to have a vision, in which he had 
a revelation from Heaven commanding 
him to go and tell the Indians to aban- 
don drunkenness, lying, and stealing, if 
they desired to escape destruction. From 
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this time, he took up the name and pre- 
tensions of a prophet, and collected a 
large number of adherents. It is curious 
that, while he prescribed a reformation of 
morals, his followers were the most aban- 
doned rovers, robbers, and adventurers 
which could be found among the western 
tribes. 

The prophet soon acquired great fame, 
and he was visited, from afar, by men, 
women, and children, anxious to behold 
30 remarkable a man. It was said that he 
wrought miracles, and the most wonder- 
ful works. The true secret of all this 
was acrafty design, on the part of Ells- 
katawa, to collect a large body of In- 
dians together at Greenville, where he 
had established himself, doubtless with 
a desire to use them against the United 
States. The government penetrated his 
secret; and, seeing that immense numbers 
had already been assembled, they required 
them to remove farther west. In 1808, ac- 
cordingly, he went with all his followers, 
and settled down on the north bank of the 
Wabash, near the mouth of the River 
‘Tippecanoe. Here he continued for some 
years, his brother, Tecumseh, taking the 
lead in all affairs of a public nature. ‘This 
chief appears to have had an unconquera- 
ble hatred to the Amenicans, and, about the 
year 1810, he was earnestly engaged in 
bringing about a confederacy among all 
the western and Canadian tribes, with a 
view to a united effort to crush our set- 
tlements in that quarter. He travelled 
thousands of miles in the course of his vain 
efforts, and appears, like our New Eng- 
land King Philip, of earlier days, to have 
exerted every art of intrigue and oratory 
to inflame the Indians to join in his enter- 
prise. He was entirely successful, and 








the result of his stupendous plan was only 
defeated by events over which Tecumseh 
had no control. 

In 1811, the Indians began to murder 
the white settlers along the border of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Missouri; and Harrison, 
then governor in that quarter, proceeded 
with a’band of 900 men into the Indian 
country. About the end of September, 
1811, he approached the settlement of 
the prophet. Tecumseh was now absent ; 
and, in reply to a message from Harrison, 
the prophet and his advisers sent an in- 
solent reply. After some further attempts 
at negotiation, finding that the hope of 
peace was vain, the American general 
advanced, and on the morning of the 80th 
of October the famous battle of Tippe- 
canoe was fought. ‘The Indians dis- 
played amazing skill and bravery, while 
their prophet sat on a hill near by, sing- 
ing a war song. But all was in vain. 
The valor and discipline of the Americans 
prevailed, and the savages were defeated 
with great slaughter. ‘Their settlement 
was now abandoned, and all the gigan- 
tic schemes of Tecumseh were trus- 
trated, 

The haughty chief, however, could not 
conquer his desire of revenge. He joined 
the British in the war of 1812; and in the 
battle of the Moravian Towns, in October, 
1813, he was present, heading the Indian 
forces of two thousand men. He and 
they fought desperately ; but the Ken- 
tucky troops came up, and, headed by 
Col. Johnson, made a furious attack upon 
them. In the heat of the engagement 
Tecumseh was shot dead, and his sav- 
age troops fled into a neighboring swamp. 
Such was the end of the bravest and most 





talented Indian of modern days. 
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Jameljan Pugatschew- 


HE hero of the present article has a 
long, crooked name, and his story, in 
all its details, is suitable to such a 
title. Perhaps the reader, looking at 
the portrait, representing him as in his 
iron cell, would hardly imagine that he 
owes his chief celebrity to his looking 
like a king; yet so it was. He was the 
son of a chief of the Cossacks, who 
flourished more than a hundred years ago, 
and acquired some fame for his bravery 
in the wars between the mad Charles the 
Twelfth, of Sweden, and the Russian ezar, 
Peter the Great. He died, as he had 
always wished to do, on the field of 
battle, leaving Jameljan, an infant, to the 
care of his mother. 
This lady married again, and left little 








Jam to his fate. ‘The poor boy suffered 
much, till he Was taken by his unclé to 
Poland, and placed in the family of a 
nobleman, where he was well educated. 
Here he made an early display of great 
quickness of perception and restless ac- 
tivity both of body and mind, —thus indi- 
eating his future character and career. 
When he had completed his studies, he 
re“arned to his native land, and settled 
down among his countrymen. 

The Cossacks are a singular race, 
living on both sides of the River Don, in 
the south-eastern part of Russia. They 
have a chief of their own, though they 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the em- 
peror of Russia. The men are all sol- 
diers ; and, as they appear to be of Tartar 
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origin, so they have the Tartar love of 
horses and horsemanship. They have a 
breed as swift and docile as that of the 
Arabs ; and their skill in riding, throwing 
the spear, and performing every species 
of warlike manceuvre, would delight a 
chief of the Camanchees. ‘In the Euro- 
pean wars of the present century, they 
have distinguished themselves by hanging 
on the flanks of their enemy, pouncing 
like hawks or their prey, and as suddenly 
disappearing as if they had wings. It is 
said that among themselves they live 
kindly and peaceably — being fond of 
sports and frolics, and very much addict- 
ed to social amusements. But to their 
enemies they are as terrible as the whirl- 
wind. 

Well, our hero, young Jam, had been 
to Warsaw, and had there learned Latin, 
and Greek, and French, together with 
music, and various arts of polite life. 
But his love of war made him a favorite, 
in spite of his genteel accomplishments ; 
so, when the chief died, who was his 
uncle, he was elected chief in his stead. 
He did not at once attempt to refine 
and polish his people by introducing the 
arts of city life, but he founded a bet- 
ter system of government and a more 
equal system of laws, and thus did much 
towards softening their manners and pro- 
moiing their happiness. Travellers tell 
us many pleasing tales of the present cun- 
dition of the Cossacks, and perhaps our 
hero deserves the credit of having done 
much towards civilizing his countrymen. 

The Cossacks have been, for ages, in 
constant warfare with their wild neigh- 
bors, the Tartars. So it was in the time 
of Jameljan ; and he became famous for 


his bold and successful attacks upon 
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them. In one of his forays, he conquered 
a large Tartar force, destroyed their set- 
tlement, and carried off a great booty in 
goods and captives. Among them was 
a beautiful young lady, called Marvea. 
The chief fell desperately in love wity 
her, and so he courted her according to 
the fashion of his country, and married 
her. 

Now, Jameljan had an Italian friend, 
called Capellini, who also admired Marvea 
very much. When the chief was gone 
to war, this base man took Marvea away 
by force, and carried her to a large cay- 
ern, in a wild and dreary forest. Here 
she remained for a long time. At last 
her husband returned, and his grief can 
hardly be described when he found that 
his beloved Marvea was gone. No one 
could tell him what had become of her. 
Several days passed away in a vain search 
for her. At last Capellini was suspected. 
He was secretly watched and followed to 
the cavern. Jameljan went thither, and 
here he found his wife ; pale, emaciated, 
and scarce able to speak. She said a 
few faint words, and expired in his arms. 

Capellini was punished by being fast- 
ened to the body of his accomplice in the 
crime, and suspended by the arms upon a 
tree. Here he lingered in dreadful tor- 
tures for two or three days, when an end 
was put to his miseries by a sabre. 

From this time, the career of Jameljan 
presents little that is pleasing. He con- 
tinued, indeed, to rule over his people 
with vigor, but his character seemed now 
to be marked with intrigue, harshness, and 
desperation. He joined the Prussians in 
their wars; and, at the capture of Berlin, 
in 1760, he was the first man to mount 








the ramparts, in the face of a terrible fire 
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of musketry. For his general conduct 
at this period, he acquired notoriety, and 
-became a man of consequence. 

At this period, Peter III. was the em- 
peror of Russia. His wife, Catharine II., 
was an ambitious, talented woman, and, 
in 1762, obliged him to abdicate his 
throne ; and soon after, while a party of 
gentlemen were drinking with him, they 
fell upon him and slew him. Catharine 
seemed to be glad to get rid of him ; and 
from this time she reigned alone, and be- 
came as famous as Elizabeth of England. 
It is remarkable that, while her private 
life was infamous to a degree that one 
can hardly express, her public career was 
useful and beneficial to the empire over 
which she reigned. 

We must now go back a little in our 
story. Jameljan was remarkable for his re- 
semblance to Peter III., and, on being intro- 
duced to the Russian general, Tottlben, 
that officer exclaimed, * How like he is 
tothe emperor!” ‘This speech sunk deep 
into the intriguing mind of the Cossack, 
and, when the story of Peter’s death was 
rumored abroad, he declared it to be false ; 
said that he was Peter himself; and set 
up a pretence, as such, to the throne. He 
Was soon joined by a large party, and in 
a short space was at the head of a formi- 
dable force. 

The insurrection spread rapidly, and 
the empress found it necessary, in 1774, 
to send a large force against the pretend- 
er. For a whole year, the vigilant and 
fertilee-minded Cossack baffled the Russian 
army, and, though his inferior forces were 
often defeated, he still maintained his 
hostile attitude, frequently cutting off large 
portions of the enemy. But at last, owing 
to the treachery of some of his followers, 





he was delivered into the hands of the 
Russians. He was then taken, in chains, 
to Moscow, where, according to the sen- 
tence, he was beheaded. ‘Thus ended 
the career of this remarkable man, the 
particulars of whose busy life would fill 
a volume. 


——— 


Anecdote of the Elephant. 


MONG the many anecdotes of this ani- 
mal, calculated to.show its disposition 
and habits, the following is one which 
displays its character in a most amia- 

ble light. 

One of the rajahs of India once chose 
to take the diversion of hunting in the 
neighborhood of Lucknow, where there 
was a great abundance of game. The 
grand vizier rode his favorite elephant, 
and was accompanied by a train of Indian 
nobility. They had to pass through a 
ravine leading to a meadow, in which 
several sick persons were lying on the 
ground, in order to receive what bénefit 
they could from exposure to the air and 
the rays of the sun. As the vizier ap- 
proached with his numerous hunting par- 
ty, the attendants of these sick persons 
betook themselves to flight, leaving the 
helpless patients to their fate. The na- 
bob seriously intended to pass with his 
elephant over the bodies of these poor 
wretches. He therefore ordered the 
driver to goad on his beast. The ele- 
phant, as long as he had a free path, 
went at a full trot; but as soon as he 
came to the first of the sick people, he 
stopped. The driver goaded him, and the 
vizier cursed; but in vain. ‘Stick the 
beast in the ear!” cried the nabob. It was 
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done ; but the animal remained steadfast 
before the helpless human creatures, At 
length, when the elephant saw that no 
one came to remove the patients, he took 
up one of them with his trunk, and laid 
him cautiously and gently to a side. He 
proceeded, in the same way, with a sec- 
ond and a third and, in short, with 
as many as it Was necessary to remove 
in order to form a free passage, through 
which the nabob’s retinue could pass 
without injuring any of them. 
little did the noble animal deserve to be 
rode by such an unfeeling brute in hu- 
man form ! 


—_@———— 


Rules for Conversation. 


HAT conversation may answer the ends 
for which it was designed, the parties 
who are to join in it must come to- 
gether with a determined resolution 

to please and be pleased. As the end of 
conversation is either to amuse or instruct 
the company, or to receive benefit from 
it, you should not be eager to interrupt 
others, or uneasy at being yourself inter- 
rupted. 

Give every one leave to speak in his 
turn ; hear with patience, and.answer with 
precision. Inattention is ill manners ; it 
shows contempt, and contempt is never 
forgotten. ‘Trouble not the company 
with your own private concerns. Yours 
are as little to them as theirs are to you. 
Contrive, but with dexterity and propriety, 
that each person shall have an opportunity 
vf discoursing on the subject with which 
he is best acquainted; thus he will be 
pleased, and you will be informed. When 
the conversation is flowing in a serious 


How ° 





and useful channel, never disturb it by 
an ill-timed jest. 

In reflections on absent people, say 
nothing that you would not say if they 
were present. ‘I resolve,” says Bishop 
Beveridge, “‘ never to speak of a man’s 
virtues before his face, nor of his faults 
behind his back.” ‘This is a golden rule, 
the observance of which would, at one 
stroke, banish flattery and defamation 
from the earth. 


a 


Our Correspondence. 


E have been absent from the edito- 
rial table for a few weeks, travel- 
ling in cars, and steamboats, and 
stages ; and a long list of pleasant 

letters has accumulated, and now de- 
mands our attention. At some future day, 
we shall have lots of stories to tell of 
what we have seen in the sunny south — 
of the countries where they raise cotton, 
and rice, and sugar, and where the little 
boys and girls have as pleasant faces and 
as true hearts as in Yankee Land; and 
that is saying a great deal. But now we 
must answer our letters. We have small 
space for this—two pages only; and 
even to get in so much, we are obliged 
to leave out Chapter III. of “*Chicama,” 
and our monthly song. 

In the first place, we must thank our 
young friend Wm. Chauncey Langdon, 
of New Orleans, for his * Conversation 
Cards of English History” —a set of 
which he has sent us. It consists of seventy- 
nine cards, each one containing the name 
of some English sovereign, with the date 
of his birth and death, and the chief events 
of his reign, and notices of the principal 
nobility. ‘The whole are wrought into a 
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pleasant game. This is the invention of a 
youth under fourteen years of age ; and he 
has executed the task with great accuracy. 
Let our ingenious and industrious Yankee 
boys beat that if they can! , 

The following is sent us by H. L. 


Tue PuiLosorners. 

“Wet, I don’t think that the Grecian 
philosophers were the wisest people in the 
world, after all,” said Henry Marshall, as he 
laid aside the Common School History, in 
which he had been studying his lesson for the 
next morning. 

“Why, what has your wisdom against 
them?” said his brother, who was writing in 
the room with him. 

‘*O, some of them do very well ; but others 
seem to have been nearly as much like fools 
as like philosophers. One of them —his 
name was Pythagoras — believed that, when 
people died, their souls went into the bodies 
of animals or birds. He said that his own 
soul once lived in the body of a peacock. I 
am sure that was foolish enough.” 

“It was not very wise, certainly,” said 
Henry's brother. 

“‘ Especially for a philosopher,’”’ said Hen- 
ry. “IT remember reading a story, in ‘ Even- 
ings at Home,’ about the transmigrations of 
Indur. First, he was changed into an ante- 
lope; then into a wild-goose ; next into a dor- 
mouse; and afterwards into an elephant, 
and into a whale, and a bee, anda rabbit, and 
adog. While he was a dog, he saved his 
master’s life, and received a wound which 
caused his own death; and then he became a 
man again. 1 think this was well enough for 
astory; but when philosophers, who pretend 
to be wiser than the rest of the world, believe 
such foolish things, I don’t think that their 
philosophy is worth much.” 

**No; such philosophy is not very valuable. 
But then there were some true philosophers 
m Greece. There was Pittacus. He was 
the first temperance man that we read about 
in history. He must have been very wise to 
have drank nothing but water, when there 
were so many delicious wines in his country.” 





‘Yes, I think he was something like what 
a philosopher ought to be. But there was 
Heraclitus. He was nearly as foolish as Py- 
thagoras. He seemed to take pleasure in 
making himself miserable. And Democritus, 
who was silly enough to laugh all the time. 
The people called him a philosopher. But I 
think Empedocles was the most foolish of them 
all. He wanted every body to think he was 
a god, and so he killed himself, that they 
might believe he had gone to heaven.”’ 

*“ Well, I can’t vindicate the foolish notions 
of these philosophers. But what do you think 
of Socrates?” 

“QO, I think he was very wise. I can't bear 
to think of his cruel death. If he had been 
as foolish as some of the philosophers, I sup- 
pose the Athenians would have allowed him 
to live. But there is the bell, and I must 
to school,”’ 

So saying, and taking the volume of his 
tory in his hand, Henry left the room. 

H. L. 


J. M. P. sends us the following. No- 
body must try to guess it who is over six 
years old. 

Rippte. 

I'm in the head of an owl, and I am in a 
story 

I am not in a man, but [ am in his glory 

I am in a horse, but I’m not in his stall ; 

] am in the parlor, but not in the hall. 

I am in the snow, but not in the rain ; 

I am in the window, but not in the pane. 

| am in the dog, but not in the cat ; 

1 am in the mouse, but not in the rat. 

I am in the pot, but not in the kettle. 

Now, all ye ‘cute Yankees, just guess this 
plain riddle. 





This is from E. R. P., of Newark. 


ENIGMA. 
I was in being before the world begun ; 
Before God created the glorious sun ; 
Before he employed the much smaller lights 
To drive profound darkness from the nights. 
I am at the unmeasured bottom of the sea — 
I shall always dwell in immensity. 
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The daily motion of the rolling earth 
Dispels me, and gives me lasting birth. 
You cannot see me ; in vain you may try, 
Although I appear often before your eye. 
Don't give me up, I honestly beg! 

For in me sleeps how old Merry’s leg 
Was lost; but yet so curious am I, 

Soon as we are acquaintances, then I die. 





Newburyport, Mass., Jen. 14, 1846. 
My Dear Mr. Merry: 


I susscrinep for your Museum last 
year; and I like it so well that I have sub- 
scribed for it this year. 1 shall have them 
bound, for they will make quite a handsome 
volume. I hope that you will insert my let- 
ter in the next Museum, as | should like to 
see it. I liked your description of the needle 
manufactories very much, for it was quite 
amusing and instructive. 1 faney your puz- 
zles very much; but, as for the enigmas, I 
do not like them so well. My Wednesdays 
and Saturdays are taken up reading your 
book. ‘We have fine sleighing here, and I 
should like to have a ride some day this win- 
ter. 1 hope the Museum will be continued 
many years, as no doubt many of your sub- 
scribers do. I send you the following 


CHARADE. 
My first is a prop. 
My second is a prop. 
My whole is a prop. 
Now, who can guess it? I guess the an- 
swer to E. O. R.’s enigma to be dust. 
Now, Mr. Merry, good-by. 
From your blue-eyed subscriber, 
W.L. W. 


Adelaide H. H—, of Boston, has 
nghtly solved the historical puzzle in the 
Feb’y number. The answer is Richard, 
the Lion-hearted. Lincoln —, of Bath, 
has done the same, as well as A. B. C. 

The lines from W. H. P., of Bangor, 


will appear next month, as well as the | 


. 





letters of Fanny E. P., from Norwalk, 
and A. N. J. 

We have a clever epistle, with some 
smart criticisms from J. M. P——e. 

Charles ,.W. G. tells us that out of the 
name of Robert Merry he has made 102 
words. Old Robert makes four times 
as many, out of his mouth, every day of 
his life! 

M. I. W. guesses that the conundrum 
about tobacco, in the January number, is 
explained by the word cud, and is, no 
doubt, right. 

M. G. D. has correctly solved the enig- 
ma in the January number. The word 
is dust. Danton explains the puzzle of 
Carolus, in the same number, by the name 
of Washington. 

We have pleasant letters from M. H. 
G., of Newport; A. P. C., of Sharon ; 
* A Friend and Constant Reader ;” S—; 
A. W. P.; W.R. F., of Lansingburg ; 
D. C. G—, of Zanesville; L. D. H—, 
of Saco; E. E. B., of New York; J. 
F. M., who writes a good hand and pretty 
good poetry; 8S. K. B. Montgomery, 
Alabama; M. J. P., of North Penobscot ; 
F. B. S.; Clement T., of New York; 
Caroline M., of Danbury ; B. L. H.; A 
Blue-eyed Subscriber of Ridgefield; X. 
Y. Z., of Boston ; G. W.C., of Flushing ; 
Susan L. W. C., of Philadelphia; Julia, 
of Fredonia ; and E. D. H., of H—s. 

We have lots of good things for next 
month. One of our subscribers tells he 
has cracked all the nuts we have sent 
forth in the Museum. We hope his ap- 
petite is good, for there is plenty more 
where those camé from. 

We are glad to find so many of our 
friends pleased with the tale of “ Chica- 
ma,” and “ Take Care of Number I.” 














